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The Mother and her little Family. 


Scholar of the university of Basle, named Henry 

D’Orange, and who was the only son of the rich Marquis 
D’Orange, was riding one day towards a small town, when, as 
he approached, he observed a great number of people ga- 
thered together, at the end of a narrow street. The scholar 
rode up to them, to enquire into the cause of the tumult, when 
one of the persons, an honest shop-keeper, who happened to 
be standing on the step of his door, made answer, “ Ah, Sir, 
a poor unhappy woman is the cause of all this disturbance.” 
“* How so?” replied the scholar. “ You don’t know, Sir,” 
returued the honest merchant, “ how well this good creature 
deserves the pity of the poor people who are her neighbours, 
and who would willingly go to the greatest extremities to re- 
lieve her, did she not herself forbid it, and entreat them not to 
interfere with tie course of justice.” “ { cannot yet compre- 
hend you,” answered the young scholar, “ what has happened 
to her?” “ Many misfortunes, Sir, one after another. She is 
a widow ; she has six children; she lost her husband after he 
had been confined a year to his bed. I think, Sir, that I see 
hii uew ; his eye-brows drawn together; the eye as if fixed 
on some object; the nostrils raised, making a wrinkle in his 
worn ckeeks, the mouth half opened and drawn back, and 
every part agitated in proportion to whathe suffered. So, Sir,” 
continued the merchant, “ the poor young man died; and in 
about two months after that event, his widow was delivered of 
her sixth child. These misfortunes were on the heels of each 
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other, and the expences of interring her husband, swallowed 
up the whole of her little monev. “Her le adlord, a man of a 
hard heart, and cruel disposition, would tot give her time to 
pay a twelvemonth’s rent, which was in arrear. It is only fit- 
teen days since he told her, with the most savage cruelty, that 
it she did not pay the money in a few days, that he would seize 
her furniture, and turn her iato the street. He has kept his 
word ; to-day the huissiers or bailiffs have surrounded the house 
of this poor woman, and have taken every thing, even to the 
cradle of the poor innocent at her breast. The neighbours 
having found out what was going on, assembled together im- 
mediately, and would probably have soon put an end to the 
power of these harpies of justice, if this good creature had 
not intreated them to desist.. Ah, Sir,” continued he, “ this 
is but a poor place, we are all distressed here, or she should 
not want assistance.” 

The young stranger listened to the narrative with great at- 
tention, and begged him to proceed. “ You may judge, Sir, 
how much this amiable woman is beloved, and she deserves it all, 
in her better days, she vever heard of distress without en- 
deavouring to relieve it; if any one of her neighbours was 
sick, she was always their nurse; and she attended to these 
duties without neglecting her aged father, who is still alive, 
though near an hundred years of age, or forsaking the atten- 
tion due to her little ones. During the life-time of her hus- 
band, who was a dealer in stuffs from Marseilles, all that she 
could save beyond what she th jught superfluous to their situa- 
tion, she used to bestow ia charity on her poor neighbours.” 

Henry who was so much affected, that the tears run from his 
eyes, now dismounted, and ia an animated tone, desired the 
shopkeeper to show him the way to the dwelling of the poor 
woman. © Conduct me,” said he, “ to the house of this re- 
spectable widow, who deserves a p Jace instead of a prisou ; 
and who ought to find a protector, in’ every friead of humi- 
nity.” Such was the noble appearance of Henry, and thie 
generous expression of his countenance, that the crowd in- 
stantly made way for him to pass through to the dwelling of 
the widow. 

Ilenry presently arrived at the hubitation of misery, and 
which had been but a little time before, the abode of conjugal 
felicity. He was struck with astonishment at the scene which 

resented itself; he found the interesting feinale, of whom he 
Br heard so wmch, surrounded by her little ones, who were 
cryiag, while she was endeavouring to console and comfort 
them with every :aark of ienderness and affection, regardless 
of her own distre 

Tie poor dear woman seems to be without the most distant 
prospect of relief; without the most remdte chance of meect- 
ing 
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ing with a:friend ; without ‘means of extricating herself and 
her litte ones. from ruiu ; yet she ought. not to despair, tor 
providence, when none appears, can find herself a way. 

There were two of those unhappy beings in the worlds whose 
profits 'and enjoyments arise out of the distresses of their fel- 
Jow-ercatures. ‘I'wo huissieurs as they are called in France, or 
what we call sheriff’s ofjicers; yet these people are: necessary 
0 community to preserve property, and to cause us to.act with 
justice to each other ; and when their anp!easant oflice is per- 
‘formed with decency and mildness, they do not deserve dlis- 
approbation. It happened, however, that the two officers who 
were in the poor widow’s room, were of that description who 
debase the very nature of man by rapacity aad cruelty; and 
who, hardened by constant scenes of misery, commit every 
possible outrage on the distrest and friendless. 

See them busily employed, taking an inventory of the little 
efiects of the poor widow, with an unfeeling composure, that 
disgraced even their profession. 

‘The scholar, mute with astonishment and terror, was some- 
time before he addressed.these harpies. He gazed first at the 
widow, whose interesting countenance engaged his attention ; 
then at the children about her, and then on the officers ; “* How 
inuch, Sir,” cried he: to one of them, who was writing at a ta- 
be, “ does the debt amount to?” “ I should like to know 
what business is it of yours,” answered the bailiff in a surly 
tone, still continuing to write, without deigning even to look.at 
the person who addressed him. “ You are mighty curious,” 
contiuued be; “ what business is it of your's how much the 
wonan owes; L suppose that you won't pay the money for her, 
will you ?” 

lhe scholar’s attention was now taken off by a heavy sigh, 
which he found proceeded trom the breast of an aged man, 
who was seated in an old elbow chair by the fire-side. It was 
the poor widow’s father, mourning tor her sorrows, and grieving 
for her distress, for as far as respected himself, he had but lit- 
tle care. Lie was nearan hundred years of age. 

Is it nota pity that the latter years of a good old man like 
this, should be disturbed with grief; that an old man shonid 
weep? Lhe voung scholar thought so too, for he sighed at 
tits scene of accumulated distress ; but his attention was soon 
awakened to another object. One of the officers (for, they 
were determined to seize every thing in the room), took a 

i kad it rudely on the floor, 


scoping infant fronv its craille, un 
snatching away at the same time the clothes on which it had 
been howd. < 

lleury. was roused with indignation at this-bratal candicr, 
and stood in need of all his moderationto prevent bis instantly 
giving the. wretch the chastisement he deserved ; but he _re- 
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strained his passion, and coutented himself with throwing his 
parse on the table, demanding again, in a lofty tone, the 
amount of the debt. The sight of the gold produced an in- 
stantaneous effect on the mind of the principal of the oilicers, 
and which discovered itself as promptly in his face; he re- 
plied in a more civil tone, that ten louis was the amount of the 
sam demanded for the rent and expenees. Henry ordered 
him immediately to prepare a receipt, which he did. 

When the money was paid, our young noble scholar, ex- 
whtingly lifted the little infant from the floor, and replaced: it in 
the cractle. 

Henry stood a minute over the child, which smiled as if con- 
scious of its protector’s presence. Henry surveyed its features 
as it hay. ® 

The officers now took their leave, with each a servile bow, 
when the poor widow, overcome by the kindness and genero- 
sity of the young scholar, fell upon her knees, and invited her 
little children to do the like, that they might thank God for 
having sent an angel to their saccour, While the old man, who 
was sitting by the fire-side, lifted up bis hands in a silent prayer 
to Heaven, and wept for joy. 

The young scholar embraced the mother and all ber little 
ones, among whom he gencronusly distributed the remainder of 
the louis in his purse, and then took his leave, promising to see 
them again very soon. 

Henry mounted his horse amidst the acclamations of the 
people, who had surrounded the house, and bad heard of the 
way in which he had employed bis time. Dieu vous benira, 
God will bless you, was reiterated from every mouth. 

The young scholar kept his promise, for he often visited 
the cottage of the poor widow, and represented her amiable- 
ness and situation in such lively colours, to the marchioness 
his mother, that she took the whole family ander her protec- 
tion, placed them in a little way of business, and helped them, 
until, by their own indastry, they had made themselves inde- 
pendent. 

This was true generosity. The object was worthy ; the do- 
nor had the means to make happy; none were injured by the 
gift; no just claims were left unpaid, aud a poor family were 
made happy. 





THE AGE WE LIVE IN. 


( VID has given a very fine description of the easlier ages 

of the world, and has told us a beautiful story about 
things which, in our times, it is scarcely possible to conceive to 
be uny better than pure fictions of the poet’s brain. We are 
informed, 
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informed, for instance, that there was an age called “ the 
golden,” from some precious metal which, on account of its 
super-excellence, was applied allegoricully to designate the 
most happy, innocent, abundant, and delightful era, that 
ever existed on the earth. What this metal could have been 
itis not in the pewer of a modern writer to imagine. But 
from onr absolute ignorance of the meaning of the term 
« golden,” it may fairly be presuwed that it is altogether 
a tabulous expression, and refers to something as unreal 
as the unicora, the phanix, the sphyax, or the flying dragon. 
For who can suppose tbat if such a mets! as this called gold 
had existed at any period, it would have been unknown to the 
chymists of the 18th century, who have explored the very 
arcana of fature, and made such notable discoveries respect- 
ing zinc, bismuth, and a hundred other: mongrel metals, 
which the ancients bad no more conception of than we have 
of gold, Itis therefore clear, that this part of _Naso’s story 
is all my eye; and we need not wonder that all the experi- 
nents of all the alehymists of the last four centuries, founded 
on so ridiculous a poetical invention, should have Jamenta- 
bly failed in discovering that which was a nou-entity—their 
aurum paipabile ! 

This incredible opinion, that there really was such a metal 
as gold, was further-strengthened by the canning of the poet, 
who compares the succeeding age to silver, a metal which 
we know, by some few proofs still remaining, is to be found 
in the bowels of the earth. And, again, by likening the 
third age he treats upon to /ead, a metal which ail the plum- 
bers in England can verity upon oath is to be had someway 
orother; whether the truth lies in a well or not, is immaterial 
to our argument. 

The elixir of life, the longitude, the perpetual motion, and 
the way to square a circle, have all equally had_ their followers, 
advocates, and admirers; but the wiser part of mankind 
have invariably laughed at all such pursuits; whether of 
those who hunted after immortality, in a mortal world, cer- 
tainly whese nothing is certain ; perpetuity, where every thing 
decays, an exception to a physical certainty; or, what wag 
of the same description, “ the philosopher’s stone, or gold,” 
as a substance which we have every reason to believe is 
nothing more than an immaterial phantasy. The wisdom 
and purity of the British parliament has of late been ar. 
raigned and brought into question more than in former times, 
and, we inust contess, in our opinion, with greater justice than 
ever; for it evinced no ordinary share of folly, in the senate 
of a great nation, to fall into a valgar opinion, and appoint a 
committee, as they did last session, to inquire into its truth or 
falsehood, and report to the house whether there was any 
foundation 
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foundation for the belief in the ' philosopher’s stone, or not. 
In no other light can ‘the bullion committee be considered, and 
any man of sense might have anticipated: their report, viz. 
That there was no. such thing in creation as the metal they were 
deputed to discover! And yet this: report made a noise m the 
country, and set all the yelping fellows of the nation: af 
work, to prove that the committee .were wrong. We shall 
not enter tato a controversy so evidently-ridieulous, but satis- 
fed in our own mind by the evidence efsour own senses, 
remain couvinced that.there is no such ibingas gold to be 
seen, 

W ould to Heaven the precious ore did exist, and that the 
age of peace, pleasure, and plenty resembling it, were restored! 
Bat, alas! even the si/very age is past, and we do ‘not -evjoy 
the secondary degree of happiness with which mankind were 
blessed during the period. so designated. Nay, the very 
age of lead, when rapine, injustice, and discord: began to 
infest the world; when belhan, horridum bellum, cried havoc, 
and let slip its blood-hounds ; even that dull and heavy time 
is over, and a worse has succeeded:; in which, unforteuately 
for our generation, we are the actors. But what name-shail 
we give this “ Jge we lize in ?’—Were we two fuliow the exam- 
ple of Ovid, and add another metal to the list; nothing would 
be, found applicable but that compound—dbrass ! Impucence 
and assurance prevail over modesty and talemt, and brazen pre- 
sumption leads to honours, wealth, and fame ! 

But perhaps, after all, it would be more applicable to dis- 
miss metals altogether from.our simile, and at once to bestow 
on this age the name it so obviously merits—that of the PAPER 
AGE! How. well by this appellation wili its nature be demon- 
strated to posterity ! 





On the Adcantages of cultivating the Maple Tree. Coi- 
municated to the Board of Agriculiure by James. Hail, 


7) ]- 


HE maple, which thrives well in hedge-rows, and almost 
all soils and exposures, may be propagated either by seeds 
or slips. Notwithstanding its rapid growth, the maple is ge- 
nerally near twenty years before it is at its best. However, 
often before it is half that age, very considerable quantities of 
juice are extracted from it. This, after it is drawn from the 
tree, and strained, should be boiled, which is the shortest and, 
perhaps, the best way of making suger. 
‘Phe juice of the maple generally flows about four or five 
weeks: an ordinary tree produces about twenty pounds an- 
nually, 
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nitally. Nowas an hondred trees, particularly if ‘planted in 
what is termed the quicunx ‘method, may be reared per acre, 
the sugar produced, though sold at 6d. per 1b. will fetch nearly 
501. in cash to the proprietor, aud in many places the produce 
would be considerably more. 

The maple also affords most agreeable molasses, and an 
excellent vinegar; while the sap, that is suitable to these pur- 
poses, is obtained after that, which has produced the sugar, 
has ceased to flow; so that the manufacture of these different 
pro lucts of the maple tree, by sacceeding, do not interfere 
with each other. Part of the molasses might be come the basis 
of an excellent beer, or, by distillation, be converted into spi- 
rits; while the rest, with the refuse of the sugar, might be ap- 
plied to the feeding of sheep, cattle, pigs, afd the like, as well 
as to a variety of other valuable purposes. [i mixed with 
strong infusions of fine young heath, and given to them, not 
one of a thousand of the cattle in Scotland would die In a se- 
vere Winter. 

The m: iple tree is ne at the least hurt by _tapp ing. A yearly 
discharge of sap from the tree, instead of hurtin ‘it, is found 
to improve its growth,and make it yield the more. Ina Ame- 
rica, when they are beginning a farm, or when they bave not 
au sufficient stock of hay for the wiuter, cattle often live on the 
leaves and twigs of the ‘inaple. 

Owing to the rugged nature of the ground,the want of 
roads, and of water carriage, iu many paftts of the interior 
and Highlan ~ of Scotland. wood is often of no value at all. 
In the com nty Bant¥ f have seen trees sold at ashilling 
each, that in the vicinity of water carriage, of a good road, or 
even of asmall village, would bave brought ten times that 

im; and | have known trees that in the vicinity of any tole- 
rably large town or village would have been worth four or five 
pounds each, scarcely bringing as many shillings. The expence 
of removing wood m uke sit not worth the felling. Thousands 

parts of Scotland, might be 
burnt or otherwise destroyed, and vw iple planted in its stead. 
Being yearly bled, or tapped, the maple would produce a con- 
sidcrable cegree of 
Were there a want of hands in the countr - there would be 
some excuse for negivetias improvements of this kind; but this 


of acres of wood, in different 


nourishment both for man aud beast. 


isnotthe ease, as there are many in various parts that know 


not what to do, vor where to seek for employment. But it is 
net too late, and it ts tobe hoped that something will be done 
forthem. There is sucha ting as being lost in the fervour of 
fanciful discoveries, oad of >eing carried away by an imagina- 


tion guided ouly by waniy 5 and there is such athing { know, 
as experimeatal viflag: yet [think Im 1y venture to say that 
along with the instructions of the board of agriculture 

Q and 
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and the Highland society, the cultivation of the maple, and 
the various uses of fine young heath, were attended to, many 
of the. tracks of heath and glens in Scotland would soon lay 
aside their dreary aspect, and become, as it were, like the valley 
of Sharon. 








a 


Sketch of the Character of the tate Duke of Queensberry, 
with some Particulars of his Will. 


HIS distinguished nobleman paid the debt of nature on 

the 23d of December, 1809, at the advanced age of 86. 
He has been more generally known, and for a much longer 
period, than any of his contemporaries ; and though he has 
not displayed those talents which naturally attract the atten- 
tion of mankind, he has never ceased, from his first appear- 
ance in the world to the moment when he left it for ever, to be 
an object of comparative notoriety. ‘There has beeu no inter- 
regnuin in the public course of his existence. 

His first distinciion was that of the turf: his knowledge of 
which, both in theory and practice, was considered as equal, 
if not superior, to the most acknowledged adepts of New- 
market. He rode himself in all his principal matches, and 
was the rival, in that branch of equitation, of the most eminent 
professional jockies. His famous match with the duke of 
Hamilton, the father of the last nobleman of that title, aud that 
of the machine, which bore his own name, were long dis- 
tinguished articles in the annals of Newmarket, and are not 
yet forgotten. 

He blended, however, his pursuits of the turf with the 
more elegant attainments of high life, and, was long con- 
sidered as the first figure in the brilliant circles of fashion. 
He was the model in dress, equipage, and manners, for all those 
who aspired to superiority in exterior appearaices. 

Afier he had quitted the turf, and had succeeded to the 
Queensberry titles and estates, his life has been distinguished 
by little but his enjoyments, in which be continued to indulge 
himself while the faculties of receiving gratification from 
them remained. His constant residence, and the scene of his 
pleasure, was London or its vicitiity. Scotland he seldom, if 
ever, visited. His house at Amesbury, in Wiltshire, the work 
of Inigo Jones, and the classical mansion of a former period, 
he has let, if it be not sold ; and his country pleasures were 
found in his villa at Richmond, which he had fitied up ina 
style of superior elegance. There he occasionally lived in 
splendour, "till the folly of the inhabitants, by making a vexa- 
tious claim at law to afew yards of ground, which, uncen- 
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seious of any invasion .of parochial rights, he had taken 
into his’ enelosure, determined him to quit a place where 
he considered himself as having been grossly insulted, and 
to which, ty va itiows ways, he had been an ample benéfactor. 
Latterly he lived a! together | in Piccadilly, where his figure Wits 
daily visiblein his balcony, and had become familiar to every 
one who was in the habit of passing throu; gh that great iWeitd- 
politan thorcuchfare. 

He was appointed lord of the bedchamber to his majesty on 
hts éothine to the throne; but in cor "sequence of the part 
he took ia the question of the regency in 1789, his namie 
is not to be seen in the royal household after that period. 
He was invested with the green ribbon in the year 1764, 
andat the time of his death was senior knight of the order of 
the thistle. He was never married. In the early part of 
bis life he proposed marriage to Miss Pelham, the daughter of 
Mr. Pelham, then secretary of state, and the mece of the 
duke of Newcastle, then first lord of the treasury ; but 
whether his fortune was not at that time thought sufficient, or 
his general habits disapproved, his suit was rejected. The cir- 
cuinsiances of this proposal and rejection were, at the time, 
a very general and interesting topic of conversation among 
the higher circles. The lady preceded her lover but a few years 
and uamarried, to that state, Where there 1s neither marrying 
hor giving in marriage. 

The duke of Queensberry has obviously been for m: ny 
years a subject of continual remark. Anec dotes, without end, 
have been disseminating about him ; many of which are 
false, and most of them exaggerated : but no man ever con- 
trived to make so much of life ashe appears to have done. 
When bis eye, for be had but one, was grown dim, and his 
hearing almost gone, he did not lose hisspirits, or fail inmaking 
efforts to enjoy what little was left him. He had long live: d 
secundum artem ; aud the prolongation of his life may be attri- 
buted to the precautionary practice. j 

The predominant feature of the cuke of Queensberry’ s 
pee ter Was, to use a common phrase, to do what he liked, 
without caring who was pleased or displeased at it, His 
wealth was enormous and accumulating ; but little is known 
of any private disposi ion of it. Lis charities at Richmond 
were, indeed, considerable, and his ovcasional contributions for 
natigual purposes were noble ones ; and’ that is all we have 
heard of his private or public benevolence. 


DUKE OF OUERNSBERRY'S WILL. 


The last will of this venerable peer, who, after seven days 
iHness, died without a groan, was opened and readin the 
Vol. 5}. Lb presence 
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presence of the nearest of his noble relatives in London. 
This curious testament of bequests to so vast an amount, 
is loaded, it seems, with codicils, and counter-codicils, to a 
most embarrassing extent, and being all in the hand-writing 
of the testator, were in some latter instances not easily to 
be decyphered. In so capricious a disposal and revocation 
of his bequests, some will tind themselves unexpectedly noticed, 
while a greater number may experience a mortitying dis- 
appointment, several of whom, who knew themselves liberally 
pensioved in the body of the will, being codiciled down toa 
moicty of the donation louked for. 

The following stand amongst the principal bequests, viz. 

1. To Lord Douglas, 100,000). 

2. The earl of Yarmouth, for his life, and that of Lady 
Yarmouth, and then to descend to their issue male, 150,000), 
the two houses in Pall-mall, and the villa at Richmond, with 
ali their formture. His lordship is also named residuary 
legatee, by which it is supposed that he willeve utually derive a 
further sum of 200,000I, 

3. The duchess of Somerset 10,000]. independent of the 
Quac. 

1, Countess of Dunmore, 10,000). 

5. Lady Ann Hamilton, 10,000). 

6. Lady Hamilton, 500). per annum, and 1000). by a former 
codict! it tood 1000). per an min, and 20001. 


' 
; 


7. General Charles Craufurd, 10,0001. 

8. General Ii. W. Crauturd, 500). per annum. 

9. Mr. James, 5000). 

10. Monsieur Pierre Elezee (the Freach surgeon) 5000I. 

11. Hon. General Richard Pitzpatrick, 5001. per aun. for 
life. Ina former codicil it stood 10,000). 

32. Goverwors of the Lock [Lospital, 3,000). 

1S, Governors of St, George’s ditte, 15,0001. 

14. Governors of Middlesex ditto, 10. 000i. 

15. The cheque clerk at Mr, Coutts’s bank, who kept his 
grace’s account, GOOI. per ana. ' 

Mr. Du Bois, house steward, for thirty years, SOOl. per 
@nnum., 

His faithful bead groom, Jolin Radford, 2001. per annum, 
with all his horses andéarriages. 

Mr. Burrell, confegtione r, 200]. per annum. 

His foounau Miclinel, 200). per annum. 

To his lialian fooiman, 1001. per annum. 

To Siguor Salpeitio, formerly leader of the band at the 
Ltwlian opera, Haymerket, 1001. per annum. 


The duke has mide the most liberal provision for all his 


male domestics; but (sirange to say!) le has euuttd to 
menuon 
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mention Mr. Faller, his apothecary, in his will, who slept 
by his bed-side every night for the last six years of his life ; 
nor, With all bis partiality for the sex, has he remembered 
his house-keeper, or any other female domestic servant of 
liis establishment. Besides his extensive Janded estates, he 
has died worth a million sterling of other disposable property. 

His grace, among other bequests, to each of his old servants, 
2001. per ann. for life; to those who had been a few vears in 
lis household establisiiment, 501. per annnm ; to bis favourite 
groom, who always accompanied him when on horseback, 
several valuable leasehold houses, and his carriages and horses. 
‘The latter domestic his grace ordered, one morning lately, to 
attend him, whilst he sat at breakfast in his usual sitting-room 
(the frovit parlour), and after questioning bim as to health, 
asked him how many years he had lived with him. The 
man replied 28 years. “ You may,” added the duke, “ retire 
from my service, and live comfortably, in ease and indepen- 
dence, upon a sum of money, which | will give you now ; or, 
if you havé no objection io remain with me uutil I die, in 
my will L will remember you.” The groom preferred the latter 
proposal. 





Anecdote of the celebrated Mr. Sterne. 
[From Duten’s Memoirs.] 


( ',. the anniversary of the king’s birth-day, Lord Tavistock 

invited the few English gentlemen who were then at Pa- 
ris, to dine with him, im honour of the day. 1 was of the 
party, not one of which was kuown to me, except those with 
whom [ had travelled to Paris. I sat between Lord Berkeley, 
who was going to Turin, and the famous Sterne, author of 
Tristram Shandy, who was considered as the Rabelais of Eng- 
land. -We were very jovial during dinner, and drank, in the 
English manner, the toasts of the day. The conversation 
turned upon ‘Turin, which several of the company were on the 
point of visiting, upon which Mr. Sterne, addressing himself 
tome, asked me if | knew Mr. D——, naming me.’ [replied 
“ Yes, very intimately.” The whole company began to laugh, 
and Sterne, who did not suppose me so near him, imagined 


; + : ‘ » > 5 

that this Mr. D—— must be a very singular character, since 
the mention of the name alone excited merriment. ‘* Is not 
hic rather a strange fellow 2 added he immediate ly. - Yes,” 


” 


replied [, ™ an original.” “ [ thought so,” continued he; 
“ T have heard him spoken of,” and then he began to dvawa 
picture of me, the truth of which L pretended to acknowledge, 
while Sterne, seeing that the subject amused the company, in- 
32 ventcd 
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vented from his fertile imagination many stories, which he 
related in his way to the great diversion, of us all. 1 was the 
frst who withdrew; and I bad scarcely left the. house, whea 
they told him who I[ was; they persuaded him that Lhad re- 
strained myself at the time trom respect to Lord Tavistock ; 
but that I was not to be offended with uppunity, adding that 
he might expect to see yie op the next day, to demand satis- 
facuon for the improper Janguage which he had used cone 
cerning me. Indeed he thought he bad carried bis raillery too 
far, for he was a lutle merry : he therefore came the following 
morning to see me, and to beg pardon for aay thing that be 
might have said to offend me, excusing himself by that cir- 
cumstance, and by the great desire he bad 10 amuse the com- 
paoy, who had appeared so merrily. disposed from the moment 
he first mentioned my wame. I stapped dim short at once, by 
assuring him that J was as much aywsed at bis mistake as any 
Qt the party; that lic -had said nothing which gould otlend 
me; and that if he knew uae man he had spoken of as well as 
I did, he might Lave saul mach worse things of him, He was 
delighted with my answer, requested wy friendship, and went 
away highly pleased with me. 





Fushions for January, 1811. 
[from La Belle Assemblee.] 
No. }. 
CARRIAGE DRESS. 


YOWN of black Lialian gauze worn over white, with long 

J sleeves made high iv the peck, wit)) ansique suff a la 
Queen Elizabeth, ornamented reynd the bottom with a grey 
fossed silk trimming. A mantle of Breach grey satin, with 
coliay fasjened an the right shoulder with black brooch, and 
uimmed entirely youndwith a nich stamped velvet, lined wiih 
the same colour. A bonnet to correspond, with stamped vel- 
vet flower iu fyent. Shoes of black or grey kid; gloves of 
the same. 


No. 2; 
AN EVENING DRESS. 


An amber colouy crape dress, with long sleeves, and frock 
waist, Hed with white ribband ; slashed Spanish front, let in 
with sutin of the same colour, ornamented with white beads, 
the bosom and sleeves trimmed with beads; on the back ot the 
dress 
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dress is worn a, drapery of amber eoglgur satin hanging over 
the shoulders in front, or tied in a bow behind, which either 
way fogs a pretty finish to the «ress, Na is Made just to lougl 
the ground behind, ‘and is bordered wikit.a.nich satiniol the 
same colour, edged, with beads... ‘This truly elegant. dress jis 
worn over awhue satia-slip.,. "The cap is qomposed, of, amber 
plaited sibbaad aad lace, edged pith vandyke lace, tied.ia a 
bow oi: ihe left, side, with .amper flower in feont. | Necklage 
aud ear-vings of peu. Amber satin siogs 5 While kid. gloves 5 
uppet ef swansdown. Stax Trey 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. ‘ ‘ 

A general transition from black to grey has happily relieved 
the social board from much of that.aimof gloom aud.sadnese 
which it was feared would have overcast it at this festive sea- 
soa: but there is still a cloud which hangs over the nation 
that must disperse, before tae LishiOnpble ward will be re- 
stored to its briliiancy, ov its bustle be s¢asoned with gaiety. 

Sameness is paly t& be -preferredsto sadness ; ladies, hike 
flowers in a garde n, should by th ir disposition aud variety re- 
flect beauty on each other ; notwithsianding grey is the imper 
rious order of the dey, and the brown and the fair are} alike 
compclied io pat it.on, there are however many shades anid de- 
grees of it which. may with! taste ‘and propriety be advantae 
geously adapted cither to age-or couvplexion. fiat’ should the 
brunetie imagine herself disadvantageoasly arrayed, let her 
hastg to resume pink, aad -by way of reprisal persuade her 
faizen dricnds to relitiquish blue. 

Noaltcration whasever hus taken plaee in the form of dyess 
sinee ourlast. “This is not the season for novelty; fashion at 
au after period woeld indignantly reject it as an anseasonable 
and premature davovation. 

Morning dresses are: made high in the neck, of peptins, lus- 
tres, bombazeens, and worn with the Elizabeth ruff. 

Lvening dresses of imperial or opera grey nets over: white 
satin, muffs, tippets, and trimmings of sable, are-in general 
wear for the promenade; as are those of swansdown ina 
higher degree of dress. 

A new hat in black beaver has appeared, in the form of a 
man’s, the brim Aat.and large, slouched over the face. Black 
nets over white satin, trimmed with, gold, are appropriate for 
second mourning. 

in jewellery the mixture of gold with jet is the only varia- 
tion. 


The court goes out of mourning on the 14th of this month. 


HU- 
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HUMANE CHINESE LAW. 


\ THEN any offender under sentence’ of death for an of- 

fence not excluded from the contingent bevetit of an 
act of grace, shall have parents or grand parents who are sick, 
infirm, or aged above seventy years, and who have so other 
male child or grand child above the age of sixteen to support 
them, beside such capitally convicted ofiender, the circunn- 
stance, after having been investigated and ascertained by the 
magistrate of the district, shall be submitted to the conside- 
ration and decision of his imperial majesty. Aud any oflen- 
der who, under similar circumstanees, had been condemned to 
undergo temporary or perpetual banishment, shall, instead 
thereof, receive 100 blows, and redeem himself trom further 
punishment, by payment of the customary fine. 





Description of Vishnei Voloshock Canal. 
{From Clarke’s Travels in Russia.] 


pone VOLOSHOCK is a place of considerable im- 
portance, remarkable for the extensive canals, on which. 
the great inland navigation of Russia is carried on. A junc- 
tion has been formed between the T'veriza and the Msta, uni- 
ting, by a navigable channel of at least five thousand versts, 
the Caspian with the Balue sea. I suspect that there is not in 
the world an example.of ivland navigation so extevsive, ob- 
tained by artificial means, and with so little labour; for the 
Volga is navigable almost to its source ; and three versts at 
the utitost, isail that has been cut through, in forming.the ca- 
nal. The merebandize of Astrachan, and of other parts of the 
south of Russia, are brought to this place. Above four thous 
sand vessels pass the canal anuually. The town or village, as 
it is called, is full of buildings and shops. It is spacious, and 
wears a stately. thriving appearance, forming a striking cou- 
trast with the miserable places on the road, 


TE 


Particulars,of the Visit of Louis NVIIL, to the Patace 
of Blenheun, in June, 1809. 


Written by a Gentleman who happened to be viewing that Building at 
the suine Time. 


, Yin. paying the fines which are imposed at two or 
tree passes on travellers, for attempting to gratify their 
curiosity 
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curiosity in viewing this national edifice, we reached Ahe flight 
of steps leading into the great hall; but were told by, our con- 
ductor, that Louis XVIII. the exile king of France, was 
then viewing Blenheim ;-and, finding that we might join his 
party by missing twoor three rooms which he had seen, we 
gladiy embraced, the offer, and joined the party of his most 
Christian majesty. 

Entering suddenly by a side door, in a party of six or eight, 
his majesty appeared to take alarm, and retreated for a moment 
through an open door into another room ; but observing that 
we bore the open visages of Englishmen, he instantly returned, 
and surveyed us with much complacency. He was accom- 
panied by the duke de Grammont, and two or three. other 
Frencu noblemen, whose names I knew not; but many 
powerful associations gave the groupe a strong interest with 
ine. 

L could not but marvel at thus meeting with aking of France, 
a grand giand-son of Louis XIV. in the very palace which 
had been erected by the patliament of England, as a trophy 
tu the general who had so often in the field humbled the 
pride of that ambitious Bourbon. The incident too was 
rendered more curious trom the circumstance, that all the walls 
of Blenheim are covered with graphic representations of 
the triumphs of the duke of Marlborough, and to view these 
exaggerated representations was a voluntary penance which 
the exiled monarch bad imposed on himself. 

The Cicerom performing this delicate task, was, however, 
the ordinary showman, dressed out in the tawdry livery of 
his office, tlippaniy sporting his Mounshecrs, his tossicated 
Bacchus’s, his Leyis’s, and other John-Ballisims ; and vaunting 
about the thousands of the Mouasheers that were killed, taken 
prisoners, &c. &c. in every battle! In vain did I take him 
wside, and apprize him that the deceucies of hospitality, and 
the quality and intelligence of his visitors, rendered fewer 
explanations necessary. “ Llikes it,” said he, “ L likes to tell 
him tne truth ;” winking his eye at the same iastaat, and smiling 
with excessive giatil 

When he came to the battle of Malplaquet, he entered 


iCUlLiOU. 


into a flourisiiung rhodomoniade about the vast superiority 
of ihe French, their total rout, &ce. &e. when Lonis, a little 
piqued, exclaimed, “ Les, it was a very bloody battle !" “ Ai,” 
said the fellow, “ twenty thousand of the Jlounsheers were 
killed on the spot !” 

His majesty appeaied to have a very correct taste in matters’ 
of art, dwelt) wiih pleasure on the fine Carlo Dolci’s, the 
Kubens’s, &c. Xe. and, evidently as a complimeat to my 
party, praised some faded groupes of Sir Joshua Revaolds, 
fe, Fesenuubes some mattel of fact figures in the unceuih cusiuine 

] ol 
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of the ‘year, 1770. His conduct and observations; made 
in pretty good English, evinced af aétive intelligence on 
Bistoricaf and ‘other sabjects. He spoke with evident 're- 
sérve’; but I hope he was satisfied that some of the English 
of ihe party felt a strong desire to shew him every possible 
Fespeet, avd were much. affected by the vulgar spirit of tlie 
Ciceroni. 

Av the tomb, in thé chapel, this fellow was more that eém- 
monly boisterous in lis descriptions of the allegories of vices 
tory, of prostrate ations, Xe. &c. exhibited by the senlp- 
tor. But] lost all patience when, on departing, saw hin 
hold oat his hand to the royal party, and'receive a fee of a 
guinea’! On this- subject | remonstrated with him again, but 
was told, he did not get a rovil customer eve ry day, and 
itistéad “of ot paying at all, he thought they ought to pay 
better than other people.” 

The protile of Louts XVIIT. is exactly that of the onhappy 
Louis XVI. and I do not dowbt but. his whole contour is very 
like that of his brother. ' He is very tut; and waddles or rolls 
ungracefully in his walk. He has a ptercing black eye, and 
takes @ gréat dex! of snuff, his face and clothes being dis- 
coloured by it. Habitea!l good temper appears to be the pre- 
vailme qodlity of his mind, and he bears no cutward sign of 
anxiety to recover the fortunes of his family. If he is not too 
easy, uni too likely to be misted by firvoarites, E should think 
him the very man under whom a people mizht live happy un- 
der their laws, without disterbance frown his i/-humour or 
am bition. 

In short, Louis X VEEL. carties in his appearanee so much 
of the well-fed citizen, or easy conntry gentleman, that one 
of my sons, a little boy of seven years of age, who had been 
used tosee pictares of kings with crowhs on thcit heads, and 
generally dressed tn armour, could with difficulty be persuaded 
that that gentleman was a king ; and he sometimes amuses us 
by st alking or waddling across the room, and exclaiming, “ | 
ama king!” 





NATIVE PLATINA, 


\ Von Humboldt has recently presented to the king of 

e Prussia’s cabinet of minerals, the only lump of native 
platinathat is known. [le obtained it in 1800, in the soup ma- 
nufactories of the town of Taddo, in the province of Choco, 
in Sonth-America. This ingot is of the size of a pigeon’s egz, 
and. its absolute weight is 10,886 grains, and its specific weight 
16,057 Braids, 
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REMARKABLE INSTANCE of SWINDLING. 


Scheme was practised a few weeks ago in the neighbour- 
hood of .Westminster, by a woman of geuteel appear- 
ance, who took up her abode at the King’s Arms Tavern, 
stating, that she was a widow with four daughters, two of 
them grown up, and that her husband had lately died, leaving 
a handsome competence. She pretended to be a stranger in 
London, and seemed anxious to make the landlord her confi- 
dant. She said she had an annuity of 100l. per annum, which 
she was anxious to dispose of, to pay for some articles of do- 
mestic concern, and in the meanwhile herself and daughters, 
“ fared sumptuausly every day,” and occasionally pressed the 
landlord to help them with a bottle, “ to make good for the 
house.” She was alse se civil to the host, as to give him aa 
opportunity of recommending any tradeaman he might wish 
to oblige, and it so fell out, that she wanted almost every 
thing: a little plate for her side-board, haberdashery, linen- 
drapery, hosiery, shoes, &c. With al! these things she was 
furnished ; but as she did not like to remain long in debt, she 
was quite uneasy until she sent to the city for a “ stock-broker” 
to advise abowt the disposal of the anayity. The citizen at 
length atteuded, and every thing being arranged, the morning 
was appointed for the lady to attend the Bank, to fix her sig- 
nature to the transfer. On her departure she ordered a sub- 
stantial dinner; and said, as the ride might do the two 
youngest children good, they should accompany her in the 
coach. Off they set; but instead of repairing to the city, no 
doubt they repaired to the place of rendezvous fixed on with 
the two eldest daughters, who shortly quitted the tavern, 
under pretence of taking a walk in the ‘Park since which 
none of this hopeful family hus been heard of by the suffering 
parties. 





G 2@&.0..@. 





N old British publication contains the following anecdote 
of Admiral Vernon; which, if true, was the origin otf 
the word grog. The anecdote is this ~The British sailers had 
always been accumstomed to drink their allowance of brandy 
or rum, clear, till Admiral Vernon ordered those under his 
command to mix it with water. Tbe innovation gave great 
offence to the sailors; and, for a time, rendered the commander 
very unpopular among them. The admiral at that time wore a 
grogtam coat; for which reason they nick-nained him old grog. 
Aud hence the mixed liquor he consirained them to drink,-ob- 
tained the name of grog. 
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Answer, hy 3. Kerby, of Helston, to W. Bickham's Charade, inserted the 29th 
e of October. 


T EVENING’s dusk, when all is still, 
I with my lovely fair do stray, 
Amid the vernal fields to WALK, 
But oftenest in the month of May. 


Similar answers have been received from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal- 
let; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; and J. Woodman, of North Curry, — 





— 


Answer, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to B. Caraesso’s Rebus, inserted the 
29th of October 29. 


bat so much pride and gaudy shew ? 
*Tis silly CUSTOM makes it so. 

*+* We have received the like answer from J. Daw, of Landulph; and 
Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate. 





Answer, by A. Keen, of Menhenniot, to T. Pearse’s Rebus, inserted October 29. 


AUTILUS surely: will reveal 
The fish that is hke oars and sail 


*,* We have received the same answer from W.H. of Exeter; John 
Daw, of Landulph; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. Strike,‘neaz Lann- 
ceston; and T. Byrt, of Shedton Mallet. 





A REBUS, 45y . Pitman, Shepton Mallet. 


N union, gents. you'll first espy, 
Take three-fourths of the same ; 
Then for my next a verb descry, 
And last a pronoun name; 
Connect the parts in order true, 
A kind of buffalo you’ll view. 








A REBUS, dy IV. D. Champion, of Bridgewater, 


HEN mad tornadoes o’er old ocean roar, 
And wild, tumultuous waves insult the shore, 
The stately ship, by mountain-billows urg’d, 
Is tost in air, and in the deep immerg’d ; 
Then when against the stofin no arts avail, 
Glad would the seamam be my first to hai!. 


Ti-fated whole! Ah! dooin’d to undergo 
Malignant war’s unutterable woe ! 

May Heav’n assist thy patriotic band 

To drive my second headlung from the land! 
To solve my theme pray take another clue, 
My second part must be transpos’d by you. 


2008 
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(<r Two pieces on “* Winter” have been received, but they are much too in. 
accurate for publication. ; 
*,* Postage of letters is expected to be, paid. rt 
y POETRY 














London, 1810. 
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For the WeexLy ENTERTAINER. 
On Viewing the Likeness of a Lady in Miniature. 


A dag of nature! raptur’d I retrace 
) The faithful outlines of Zemanda’s face ; 
Each winning feature, prying eyes-invade, 
Aptly enrich’d with pleasing light and shade ; 
The graceful blush, whilst I perfections seek, 
Diffusive seems to brighten on the cheek ; 
And glowing fancy, with enchanting wile, 
Sweetly doth animate the serious smile ; 
Hail genius blest, and hail belov’d design! 
Offspring of Jove, transcendently benign t 
By thy auspicious aid we friends survey, 
By callous death or absence torn away ; . 
In this small space more worth than virgin gold, 
By thy creative pow’r we may behold; 
Precision, judgment, ease, and taste combin’d, 
A striking emblem of Zemanda’s mind. 

A. KYNE, Jun. 











THE MANIAC, 


Met a beauteous maiden, 

She had been wand’ring wide, 
Thro’ many adreary forest, 

O’er many a mountain’s side : 
Bewilder’d by her grief, 

Yet lovely in despair, 
The rose had left her cheek, 

But the lily still was there. 


She threw wild glances round her, 
For, ah! her eye was wild, 
Where once soft pity glisten’d, 
Where love and pleasure smil’d, 
The notes of deepest anguish 
Seem’d trembling on her tonguc, 
And thus in tuneful cadence 
She tun’d her plaintive song: 
** They say my love lay wounded 
Upon the bloody plain, 
Where, fréedom’s cause defending, 
He bore the arms of Spain; 
They tell me that, extended 
Beneath the hand of death, 
Still love andabsent Anna, 
Hung on his dying breath. 


No death-bel! tolls for Robert; 


. - , >| ’ 
No fri¢nds, in mourning glud:n, 
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Sweet flowers of summer scatter, 
And weep ' 
But, ah? these bursting sighs be 
Ring Robert’s knell the best, - 
And every thought and passion 
in deepest weede is drest, 


Oh! had but Heaven permitted 
My love at bome to die, 

His last look would have sooth’d me, 
And liv’d in memory’seye: 

Or were his grave in England, 
There I would sit alone, 

And pour, in pensive sadness, 
My solitary moan. 

The cypress, waving slowly, 
Would echo back my sighs, 

And gently whispering breezes 
Should seem to sympathize ; 

The star of evening, beaming 
On the turf that wrapt my love, 

Would seem the “ star of’ promise,” 
That we should meet above. 


They say my sense is wander’d, 
And, ab! my spisit fled, 
O’er ocean’s foaming billows, 
When I heard my love was dead. 
And now it wandets over 
blood-empurpled plains, 
And only Aana’s shadow, 
A mourner here remains. 


Ob! he was valour’s self! 
He was a soldier brave ; 
Ohj for the pen of fame 
My hero’s deeds to grave! 
But Robert’s lot was humble, 
He won no wreath of glory, 
He died unknown, unpitied, 
His name unsung in stery. 


Unwept by all but Anna, 
My gallant soldier died, 
And war that called him from her, 
Has e’en a grave denied; 
Ah! no, his tomb is bere; 
Herve, shrin’d within my breast, 
And watch’d by love and pity, 
For ever he shail rest.” 












EXTEMPORE LINES 
ON A LADY LOSING HER EYE.LASHES. 


HE lightning, that beneath the shade 
Of each delicious eye-lash play’d, 
So softly glanc’d upon my heart, 
I softly nurst the thrilling smart. 


Now on thine eyes I dare not gaze, 
But fly from the too fervid blaze, 

Lest I should perish, scorch’d by flashes, 
Such as consuim’d thy swect eyc-lashes, 


